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1. What in your opinion were the causes which ena- 
bled re banks to resume specie payments in February 
1817? 

On the whole subject of specie payments in the Uni- 
ted States my opinions are these. I believe that the 
suspension of specie payments, was occasioned mairly 
by the circumstance, that the government of the United 
States renounced for a time its constitutional power over 
the currency, in permitting the dissolution of the first 
bank of the United States, I believe that the resump- 
tion of specie payments, was occasioned exclusively by 
the establishment of the present Bank of the United 
States. And, I believe, that the suspension of specie 
payments, will again inevitably, and shortly, follow, 
whenever the government shall cease to exercise that 
control through an establishment like that of the present 
bank of the United States. 

In regard to the first opinion, I have not time to state 
the detuils, but on such a subject, I know of no higher 
authority, than the late secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Gallatin, who for twelve years, superintended the finan- 
ces of the country. That gentleman in his work on the 
*‘Currency and Banking System of the United States,” 
page 46, gives itas ‘this deliberate opinion, that the 
suspension might have been prevented at the time when 
it took place, had the former bank of the United States 
been still in existence.” 

_ Inregard to the sécond opinion, it will be sufficient to 
cite the testimony of the best witness, the secretary of 
the treasury, Mr, Dallas; who declares that he had tried 
in vain all other, modes of accomplishing the resumption 
of specie payments,—and that the establishment of the 
bank, was at length his only resource. 

In his report to Congress, in December 1815, nearly 
a year after the peace, he says: ‘It isa fact however in- 
contestibly proved, that these institutions cannot at this 
time be successfully employed to furnish an uniform na- 
tional currency. The failure of one attempt to asso- 
ciate them with that view, has already ,been stated—an- 
other attempt, by their agency in circulating treasury 
notes to overcome the irregularities of exchange, has 
only been partially successful, and a plan recently pro- 
posed, with the design to contract the issue of bank 
notes, to fix the publie confidence in the administration 
of the affairs of the banks, and to give each bank a legiti- 
mate share in the circulation, is not likely to receive the 
sanction of the banks. The truth is, that the charter 
restrictions of some of the banks—the mutual relation, 
and dependence, of the banks of the same state, and 
of the banks of different states: and the duties which 
the directors of each bank, conceive they owe to their 
immediate constituents upon points of security, or 
emolument; interpose an insurmountable obstacle to 
any caer arrangement upon national considera- 
tions alone, for the establishment of a national medium 
through the agency of the state banks.” 

‘*The establishment of a national bank is regarded as 


the best, and perhaps the only adequate resource to re- 
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lieve the country, and the government, from the pre: 
sent embarrassment.” 

Accordingly the Bank of the United States was es- 
tablished. One of its first measures was, tocalla con- 
vention of delegates from the State Banks of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Virginia, for the 
purpose of concerting measures, for the resumption of 
specie payments. 

The bank then proposed to the convention, that if 
the banks represented in it would resume specie pay- 
ments, the Bank of the United States would give them 
every indulgence, would at once assume their debts to 
the government, and give them time to pay the amount 
to the Bank of the United States; would discount to a 
considerable extent to relieve them, and if any embar- 
rassment happened to any of them in consequence of the 
resumption, would come immediately to its assistance. 

The following articles from- the arrangement of Fe- 
bruary 1, 1817, show the extent to which this assistance 
was to be given. 

‘*That the incorporated banks of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Richmond, engage on the 20th 
instant to commence; and thenceforth to continue spe- 
cie payments, for all demands upon them.” 

‘*That the whole of the public balances in the receiv- 
ing banks of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Virginia, be transferred to the Bank of the United States 
on the 20th of this month, and retained by the said 
bank until the first day of July next, when the same 
shall be paid off, together with the interest thereon.” 

“‘That the payment of the balances which may ac- 
cumulate against the aforesaid banks, subsequently to 
the transfer of the balance first mentioned, shall not be 
demanded by the Bank of the United States, until the 
said bank and its branches, shall have discounted for 
individuals, (other than those having duties to pay,) 
subsequently to the 19th inst. the following sums, viz: 

For those in New York, twomillions. 

For those in Philadelphia, two millions. 

For those in Baltimore, one million and a half. 

For those in Virginia, five hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That the Bank of the United States, and the other 
incorporated banks of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Virginia, will interchange pledges of good 
faith; and friendly offices, and upon any emergency 
which may menace the credit of any of the aforesaid 
banks, or the branches of the Bank of the United 
States; will cheerfully contribute their resources to any 
reasonable extent, in support thereof. The Bank of 
the United States confiding in the justice and discretion 
of the state banks respectively, to circumscribe their 
affairs within the just limits indicated by their respect- 
ive capitals, as soon as the interest and convenience of 
the community will admit.” 

In referring to this arrangement, Mr. Gallatin in the 
work just cited, page 84, says: ‘‘To that compact 
which was carried into complete effect, and to the im- 
portation of more than seven millions of dollars in spe- 
cie from abroad by the Bank of the United States, the 
community is indebted for the universal restoration of 
specie payments, and for their having been sustained 
during the period of great difficulty and of unexampled 
exportations of specie to China which immediately ensu- 


‘ed,’ And again page 82, 
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As respects the past, “it is a matter of fact that spe- 
cie payments were restored; and have been maintained 
through the instrumentality of that institution.” 

In respect to the third opinion, I have no clearer con- 
viction than this, that the suspension of specie payments 
will recur, whenever the government of the United 
States shall cease to maintain some institution like that 
of the present Bank of the United States. 

2. Are not specie payments, and a specie currency 


naturally restored in every country upon the. return of 


peace, and confidence after trade has recovered from 
the shock of the first reaction, where gold and silver 
are the only lawful tender, and where banks are requi- 
red to redeem in specie? 

By no means. When peace comesto a country ex- 
hausted of foreign goods, it brings very large importa- 
tions, which rather prevent than occasion specie pay- 
ments; and the circumstance “that gold and silver are 
the only lawful tender, and that banks are required to 
redeem in specie,” is not at all conclusive. Gold and 
silver were the only lawful tender, and banks were re- 
quired to redeem in specie during the whole suspen- 
sion of specie payments just as much as they are now. 
There had been peace for more than two years and 
abundant confidence in 1817, yet specie payments were 
not naturally restored. The means on the contrary 
were wholly artificial. On these occasions, the suspen- 
sion, whether justifiable or not, is in fact a triumph over 
the laws. 

3. Suppose that specie was in January 1815, 15 per 
cent. higher than New York bank notes, and that it fell 
when we received the intelligence of peace to two per 
cent.’ premium: what, in your opinion, produced the 
fallin the price of specie? 

4, Supposing specie to have risen in October 1815 
to 16 percent., and in January 1816 to 20 per cent. in 
New York, to what cause would you attribute that rise? 

The cause is very obvious. The news of peace oc- 
casioned the expectation of an immediate resumption 
of specie payments by the banks, and of course their 
paper rose in value. Hefore the year expired that ex- 
pectation was disappointed, and the paper relapsed of 
course into its former discredit. Mr, Gallatin so states 
it expressly. 

‘*We will quote (says he, page 27) only one other 
instance of a similar nature. ‘rhe notes of the Balti- 
more banks were at 20 per cent. discount in January 
1815. The treaty of peace was ratified and published 
in the month of February, and as the suspension of 
specie payments had not lasted six months, and was 
caused by the war, a general expectation immediately 
prevailed that those payments would be forthwith re- 
sumed; accordingly bank notes rose every where in 
value, and in March the discount on those of Baltimore 
was only 5 percent. As that expectation was disap- 
pointed, the notes again sunk in value, and in July those 
of Baltimore were again at a discount of 20 per cent.” 

5. Would not the heavy importations necessarily flow- 
ing into the country, to supply a market exhausted by 
a three years war, have a tendency to rise the price of 
specie? 

I should think so. 

6, Suppose that the secretary of the treasury had di- 
rected the revenues of the country, to be received in 
treasury notes, or in notes of such banks, as would ex- 
change their paper for treasury notes; what effect in 
your opinion would it have upon the currency? 

7. Supposing that the notes ofthe Baltimore banks to 
be 20 per cent. below the value of the specie paying 
banks of Boston, would not such a treasury order sub- 
stitute the depreciated paper of Baltimore for a sound 
currency, and necessarily raise the premium on specie, 
and was not that order the principal cause of the rise 
of specie in 1815 and 1816? 

8. Suppose that the government negotiated a loan 
after the war, receivable in Baltimore bank notes, was 
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cie, and would not such a negotiation also affect the 
currency unfavorably? 

The loan itself was so small, that neither it nor the 
treasury order could have much influence on the price 
of specie, which was determined by causes far more ge- 
neral and important. 

9. What was there to prevent the state banks from 
resuming specie payments in November 1816, when 
specie in New York was at 1} per cent. premium, be- 
ing one per cent. lower than it was in February 1817, 
when specie payments were actually resumed? 

10. Had they disposed of their government stocks, 
could not the banks have resumed specie payments at 
any time after November 1816, and with facility? 

If it was so easy and nothing prevented them, why 
did they not do it? If they could have done it, yet did 
not, it must have been because they would not. The 
bank was established for the very purpose of makin 
them do it and helping them to do it, and it did both. 

Mr. Gallatin’s view of it, is this: 

‘* The banks did not respond to that appeal made by 
public opinion: nor is there’ any evidence of any pre- 
parations, or any disposition on their part, to pay their 
notes in specie until after the act to incorporate the new 
Bank of the United States had passed.’’ 

11. Did not Congress adopt a resolution on the 30th 
of April 1816, requiring specie payments for govern- 
ment dues, and was not the bank the agent of the trea- 
sury in executing it? ee 

. 12. Was not that resolution (enforced by a govern- 
ment with a revenue at that time amounting to thirty or 
forty millions,) the immediate cause of an earlier re- 
sumption of specie payments? 

The bank was not the agent of the treasury in exe- 
cuting it, nor was it the immediate cause of an earlier 
resumption of specie payments. On the contrary, it 
was wholly ineffectual in the hands of the treasury, until 
the bank voluntarily enabled the treasury to carry it in- 
to execution. 

The resolution in question, passed on the 30th of 
April 1816, did not require ** specie payments for go- 
vernment dues,” it only directed that the secretary of 
the treasury, ‘‘ should adopt such means as he may deem 
necessary, to cause as soon as may be,’ the revenue to be 
collected and paid in the legal currency, or treasury 
notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, or in 
notes of banks, which are payable and paid on demand 
in the said legal currency, and that after the 20th of 
February 1817, no revenue ‘‘ ought to be collected or re- 
ceived, otherwise than in the legal currency of the Unit- 
ed States, or treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
United States, or in notes of banks which are payable 
and paid on demand in the said legal currency of the 
United States.” 

This resolution merely repeats what was the law be- 
fore it passed, that is, that the only legal tender was 


.coin, or the notes of banks paying coin, and it only de- 


clares that the secretary of the treasury should endeavor 
to enforce it. 
It was in itself, an excellent resolution, and was no 
doubt useful as indicating the concurrence of the go- 
vernment with the bank, in the effort to restore specie 
payments, but it would have been wholly inefficient 
without the aid of the bank. My reason for saying so, 
is the acknowledgment of the two secretaries of the 
treasury, to whom the execution of it was in succession 
committed, neither of whom could make it available, 
and both of whom relied upon the bank to enforce it, 
The evidence of this is as easy as it is perfect. 
What Mr. Dallas thought of it, and did with it,may be 
seen in his treasury report, on the 3d of December 1816. 
‘‘There was no magic in a meretreasury instruction to 
the collectors of the revenue, which could by its own 


virtue charm gold and silver again into circulation. The 
| people, individually, did not possess a metallic medium, 
and could not be expected to procure it, throughout the 


not this another cause which produced the rise in spe- country, as well asin the cities, by any exertions unaid- 
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ed by the banks, and the banks, too timid,- or too in- Then followed the circular to the state banks, of thre 
terested, declined every overture to a co-operation for | twentieth of December, urging them to resume specie 


re-instating the lawful currency. In this state of things, 
the treasury, nay, the legislature remained passive. 
The power of coercing the banks was limited to the re- 
jection of their notes in payment of duties and taxes, 
and to the exclusion of their agency in the custody and 
distribution of the revenue; but the exercise of that pow- 


payments on the twentieth of February. 

These exhortations proved wholly ineffectual. 

In his letter to the president of the bank, dated Ja- 
| nuary 6, 1817, he speaks of the ** extreme hesitation of 
the banks in answering the treasury proposition of the 

the twentieth ult.” He says that “shoulda majority of 


er, would not generate a coin currency, although it | the state banks refuse to conform to the treasury proposi- 
would certainly act oppressively upon the people, and | tion,the money remaining in their vaults to the credit of 
put at hazard every sum of moncy which was due the | the United States, will be transferred to the Bank of 


government. Until, therefore, a substitute was provid- 
ed for the paper of the banks, it would have been a mea- 
sure of useless and impolitic severity towards the com- 
munity, to insist that all contributions to the expenses of 
the government, should be paid in a medium, which it 
is repeated, the community did not possess, and could 
not procure,” 

“ The establishment of the Bank of the United States 
will open the sources of an uniform currency, independ- 
ent of the state banks, and as the people will then be 
supplied with a medium which can be used for every 
public and private purpose, the peremptory requisition 
of the resolution of Congress, for the collection of the 
revenue in the lawful money of the United States, after 
the 20th of February 1817, becomes at once, just, po- 
litic and practical.” 

Mr. Crawford was equally desponding, as the follow- 
ing course of his correspondence with the bank will 
show. On the 29th of November 1816, he writes thus: 

‘* As the principal banks in the middle states, in the 
month of August last, explicitly stated to this depart- 
ment, their determination not to resume specie payments 
before the first of July 1817, there is no reason to expect 
their co-operation before that period; unless a change 
has in the mean time been effected in their situation; or 
unless inducements more powerful than those presented 
in the treasury proposition of the twenty-second July last, 
can now be presented to them.” 

‘*The determination, therefore, which they have 
formed not to resume specie payments before the first 
day of July 1817, is an explicit declaration that they 
not only will not bear any part of the sacrifice required to 
restore the disordered stale of the currency, but that they 
will not forego any of the advantages to be derived from 
that event. If the view here presented be substantially 
correct, although changes in the situations of the banks | 
may have taken place, favorable to the early resump- | 
tion of specie payments, yet there does not appear to 
any well founded reason to expect any change in the de-| 
termination which they have formed on that subject. When 
the friendly character of the proposition made by the 
treasury to the banks, on the twenty-second July last, 
and the extraordinary manner in which it was received is 
well considered, it does not appear probable that any in- 
ducement canbe offered by the government sufficiently 
strong, to divert them from the policy of making the 
highest possible profit upon the public debt which they 
hold. In directly addressing their love of acquisition, 
we can offer them nothing equivalent to the gain which 
they expect from an adherence to their previous deter- 
mination. To appeal to their fears by.refusing to re- 
ceive their bills in payments to the government, if that ap- 
peal should be ineffectual, would be to visit the sins of the 
banks, upon the great mass of unoffending citizens, un- 
less the government was prepared to furnish a sufficient 
legal currency to mect the indispensable demands of 
the community, It is important therefore at this time, 
to ascertain the extent to which the operations of the 
bank will be able to supply a national currency by the 
twentieth of February next, unaided by the state banks,” 

On the 17th December 1816, he again writes: 

“JT shall have the honor to communicate in a few days 
a proposition which is intended to be submitted to the 
state banks by the treasury, asa lust effort to engage 


them to resume specie payments on the twentieth of 
February next,” 


| United States and to its branches, in the manner’already 
communicated to you.” He adds, “whilst the public 
money was received .by and deposited with the state 
banks, its own interest might stimulate it to make exer- 
tion, not only to sustain its credit, but to accommodate 
the government in its fiscal operations. Stript of that 
inducement, itis difficult to foresee- the course which 
those institutions will adopt, especially if the treasury pro- 
position, is rejected by them.” Andugain: ‘* If how- 
ever, the state banks reject the treasury proposition, I think 
there will he much reason to doubt their intention to 
resume specie payments on the first of July, or on any 
other day. Of thecorrectness of this opinion, the board 
of directors are more competent to determine than I 
am, and will of course adopt such precautionary mea- 
sures, as the probability of such an event may require.”* 
On the sixteenth of January he writes, “ It is proper to 
state that the City Bank, and the Mechanics Bank of 
New York, have resolved to resumespecie payments on 
the 20th day of February next. Jf the other banks of 
that place refuseto come into the measure, it may be doubt- 
ful whether those two banks may not be induced to re- 
scind their resolution, and enter into measures with the 
Bank of the United States, under the authority given to 
the directors in this letter.” 

On the 24th of January 1817, he says, ‘* Yet it is ma- 
nifest that without the state banks can be brought into an 
arrangenent by which their paper can be received in pay- 
ment of taxes, that there will be no medium,upon the 20th 
of February next, in which those dues can be paid.” 

These declarations of the secretary, prove that he 
had been wholly unable to induce the state banks to re- 
sume specie payments on the 20th of February, and the 
Bank of the United States, and the Bank of the United 
States alone, by calling a convention of the state banks, 


| and proposing terms of indulgence and of support, was 


enabled to accomplish that object in the manner al- 
ready described in the answer to question Ist. Butthe 
resolution,a proper resolution in itself, was so ineffectual, 
that from April 30,1816, to Jan. 24,1817, the two secre- 
taries had made no progress whatever, towards execut- 
ing it, 

Finally, the report of the committee of Congress to 
investigate the affairs of the bank in January 1819, ex- 
pressly declares: 

** The officers then (onthe 7th of January 1817) at 
the head of the treasury, had repeatedly urged the 
commencement of operations with the laudable view, 
as it appears, of hastening the resumption by the 
state banks, of their notes in specie. Efforts on the part 
of the treasury to induce the local banks to that measure, 
appear to have been abortive, until the Bank of the United 
States made certain propositions whith induced regula- 
tions between it and the state institutions, which finally 
resulted in a compact.”’ And Mr. Lowndes, in his speech 
upon that report, in February 1819, states ‘that the 
state banks had refused every proposal for the resump- 
tion of specie payments. He would not say they were 
unwilling, but they were afraid to adopt them. The 
remonstrances and encouragement of the government were 
unavailing. It was then that the national bank, certainly 
not in the spirit of narrow jealousy, entered into that 
compact with the state banks,” Ec. Ec. 

13. Suppose that the experience of England corres- 
ponded with our own after the war, and that the price 
of gold sunk below the mint price, four and a half pence 
per ounce, to what cause would you attribute that fall? 
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14, Did not the Bank of England notes, which had 
been in 1814, twenty-five per cent. below the value of 
gold, rise in 1815, to within two and a half per cent. of 
their par value? 

15. Did not the Bank of England give notice on the 
first of January 1817, that it would pay off a million 
sterling, and did it not actually commence paying in 
specie’ 

16. Did not the Bank of England, in October 1817, 
give a further notice that it would pay in specie all its 
notes dated prior to 1817? 

17. Didit not continue to pay in specie, although the 
restriction act had been continued by parliament till the 
fifth of January 1819, and did not the bank pay from the 
first of January 1817, to the first of January 1819, 
£6,756,000 sterling in specie? 

18. Was not this second attempt of the Bank of 
England to resume specie payments, defeated by par- 
liament in prohibiting them from paying their notes in 
specie? 

19. In resuming specie payments the third time, did 
not the bank commence one year before the period re- 
quired by Mr. Peel’s bill? 

The experience of England, so far from correspond- 
ing with our own, was directly the reverse of our own. 
Its situation bore no analogy whatever to ours. From 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens till the battle of Wa- 
terloo, England had for eleven years kept large armies 
on the continent, and subsidized the great powers oft the 
continent. She was the universal paymaster, and had 
to pay mainly in specie. The peace stopped that de- 
mand for specie, while it revived its commerce with 
Europe and the United States, making all the world its 
debtors, and pouring bullion into her ports from Europe 
and America. That the price of bullion should, under 
these circumstances fall, was natural, and the fall was 
rendered inevitable by a great reduction in the issues of 




























The bank in 1822 had so much bullion at the mint, that 
other holders of bullion could not get it coined for so 
long a period, that the loss of time while it would remain 
at the mint, induced them to sell it for cash, at four and 
a half pence below the mint price, being not quite half 
per. cent, discount. This may all be seen in Mushet on 
the currency, page 139, and the tables annexed to it. 

Then, too, it would be supposed from the strain of the 
inquiries, that the bank had made a ger ral resumption 
of specie payments. But this is not th fact—the re- 
sumption was only partial, of a particular kind of notes. 
But the general resumption did not take place I be- 
lieve till 1822, six or seven yearsafter the peace, where- 
as that of the United States was on the 20th February 
1817, two years after the news of peace had arrived 
here. The fact is, that much of the early embarrass- 
ments of the Bank of the United States, arose from its 
being urged by the government to resume specie pay- 
aents, before the country was fully prepared for them. 
In England, with all their advantages, the resumption 
was partial and gradual—in the United States it was 
complete and sudden. But the effort was made in obe- 
dience to the wishes of the government, and all its con- 
quences fell on the bank alone. 

20. What in your opinion caused the rise in the trea- 
sury notes, which in December 1814, sold in Boston at 
twenty-five to twenty-seven per cent. discount, and on 
the 10th of September 1816, at two per cent., and in 
perenmnent stocks from fifty-five to one hundred dol- 
lars! 

The reason was, that in December 1814, the Boston 
banks paid specie, and the treasury notes were not pay- 
able in specie, and of course were not better than the 
notes of banks which did not pay specie. They were 
not near so good, for such was the discredit into which 
the government had fallen, that even in the middle states 
the notes of the government were ata great discount, 
even in exchange for the notes of banks not paying 
specie. In September 1816, the Bank of the United 
States was going into operation, and the expectation 
was generally that it would soon do, what it actually 
soon did, occasion a general resumption of specie pay- 
(ments. Sowith regard to government stocks. In De- 
| cember 1814, the financial situation of the government, 

was considered entirely desperate; so much so, that in 
the middle states, the government six per cents. were 


much below twenty per cent. discount, even for the 
in expectation that cash payments would be restored in | notes of banks not paying specie. In September 1816, 
1817, according to the provision of the existing law, | on the contrary, peace had restored confidence in the 
had reduced the amount of their notes in circulation | stability of the government, and thefe was a general be- 
from £28,039,690 as it stood in April 1815, to | lief of the early resumption of specie payments. 
£24,441,430 on the sixth of January 1816. In conse- 


21, It is said that the Bank of the United States was 
quence of this great reduction of paper having raised | the cause of the resumption of specie payments, and 
the foreign exchanges, and brough* the price of bullion | that the state banks could not have resumed them with- 


down nearly to the mint price, a more favorable state of | out the aid of that institution;—are these your opinions? 
things could not exist for accomplishing the restoration | Decidedly. 

of cash payments,” &c, &c. But the same peace which | 22. Were not the treasury balances transferred from 
made England a universal creditor, made the United | the state banks to the United States Bank, in February 
States a still greater debtor to England, and although at | 1817, and did not the banks in New York, Philadei- 
the first moment of peace, the belief of the early resump- | phia, and Baltimore, reduce their balances by July 
tion of specie payments in this country, depressed the | 1817, about five millions of dollars? 

price of specie in exchange for notes, yet in a few| 23. Would you consider the transfer of these balan- 
months, when that hope was disappointed, the paper | ces calculated to aid the state banks, and that they were 
fell back into its former depreciation, The condition | better able to resume and to sustain specie payments af- 
of England was, therefore, the very reverse of our | ter than before the public deposits were transferred to 
own—and the ability or the anxiety of the Bank of | the United States Bank and its branches? 

England to resume specie payments, furnished no pre-| Undoubtedly, it would aid them to resume ‘specie 
cedent for a similar course for our own state banks, un- | payments, and for this obvious reason. They were in- 
til they were encouraged or compelled to it by the Bank | debted to the United States, and if they had resumed 
of the United States. So much as tothe general aspect | specie payments, would have been liable to a demand 
ofthe question. Asto the details stated in these inqui- | in specie from the treasury, which they could not have 
ries, as far as I have hadtime to examine them, J believe | met. By the transter, the bank assumed their debts to 
they are inaccurate. Thus, the price of gold did not | the government, and gave them time to pay the bank, 
fall four and a half pence below the mint price after the | and promised to assist them if they became embarrassed 
war. . It did not fall to that price until July 1822, a pe- | in consequence of resuming specie payments. It was 


riod of seven years after the war, and even then owing | on these very conditions, and these only, that they com- 
to a circumstance purely accidental, which was this:— | menced specie payments, 


understood. “The tendency,”’ says Tooke, in his work on 
high and low prices, ‘‘ the tendency to an improvement 
of the exchanges, and to a decline in the price of gold, 
was looked upon to follow, as a matter of course, the 
** cessalion of government expenditure abroad, and the 
great preponderance of our commercial exports, ‘‘now 
that the ports of the continent were opened to us.” —page 
49. And-again—Sir Henry Parnell on paper money, 
page 113:—*In the years preceding 1816, the directors, 
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24. At what time was the Branch Bank established 
in New York? 

On the 22d of January, 1817. 

25. Did the Branch Bank owe balances to the city 
banks in New York, and pay twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars for interest on these loans from May to Decem- 
ber 1817? 

The interest was paid from the 29th of April, to the 
1st of Octobey. Itis difficult at this distant day to un- 
derstand prowisely the circumstances by which the ba- 
lances of the banks of any one city happened to turn 
for a few months against the bank, but in the efforts to 
restore specie payments, such a casualty was not unna- 
tural. Ifthe government funds were transferred from 
the state banks to the Bank of the United States, which 
gave time to the state banks, and if the Bank of the 
United States then paid out on account of the govern- 
ment to its own notes for the treasury deposits of state 
bank paper, not really, though nominally convertible 
into specie, the probability is that the city banks of 
New York, relieved from their old debt to the govern- 
ment, would by the large issues of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, become its creditor. In addition to this, it 
appears from a letter of the president of the bank, pub- 
lished by Congress in 1819, that this balance must have 
arisen mainly from the collections made by the branch 
at New York for the city banks, of notes on distant 
places; that is, that the branch transmitted to the south 
and west, billsof exchange owned by the city banks, 
issuing for them its own paper, while it received for 
them only the paper of distant state banks of doubtful 
solidity, and the president of the bank, after stating 
that $300,000 in specie were ready to be sent to New 
York to pay these balances, adds:—‘‘ The state banks 
ought not to forget, however, that this balance did not 
originate in their claims upon the Bank of the United 
States.” 

26. Will you explain how a borrowing bank can aid 
a lending bank in sustaining specie payments? 

The case is very simple. Owing to indulgences given 
by the banch brank in New York to the city banks near 
them, it fell into debt for a few months. But up to the 
period when this balance accrued, the banks of New 
York were in debt to the branch at New York: immedi- 
ately after the balances were liquidated, they resumed 
their position as debtors, and I believe ever since that, 
with very few, if any occasional exceptions, they have 
continued so to the present day. Even at the moment 
when these accidental and temporary balances were 


due, the Bank of the United States was a creditor, of | 


the state banks in the aggregate of many millions of dol- 
lars, and so far from being a borrowing bank, was in 
fact the creditor and supporter of the state banks. 

27. Was not the capital of the branch at New York, 
on the 29th of May 1819, $245,287 91? 

No. At that time no specific capital was assigned to the 
offices, and the capital on which it was doing business, 
consisted mainly of its debt to the bank and other of- 
fices. 

On the 26th of May 1829, the nearest weekly state- 
ment to the 28th of May, its means were are follows: 
Its debt to the Bank of the United States, 

which was in fact its capital, 

Specie on hand, 
Debts from state banks, and notes of state 


$1,135,000 
209,000 





banks on hand, 363,000 
Its circulation was, 1,096,000 
Public and private deposits, 1,148,000 

$3,951,000 


Its discounts, $1,614,192 90. 

28. Could a bank with such a limited means aid the 
banks of New York, possessing some fifteen millions of 
capital, in sustaining specie payments at a crisis like that 
of 1819, when the parent bank was in a perilous con- 
dition? 

The capital of the banks in New York, was only 
$11,150,000 and not 15,000,009, The answer to the 
























preceding question will show its means of sustaining 
itself and sustaining others, and also prove that the state 
banks in New York were actually in debt to the branch. 


29. Did not the Bank of the United States, onthe 


28th November 1816, resolve to remit to the holders of 
United States. Bank stock residing in Europe, their di- 
vidends free of expense, and was that arrangement cal- 
culated to aid the United States Bank, or the other 
banks, in résuming or sustaining specie payments? 


I should think it was, The dividends of foreign 


stockholders must be remitted to them in some way. If 
the bank did it, this could not add to the amount to be 
remitted, or increase its pressure on the country. On 
the other hand, if the measure created a demand in 
Europe for the stock, the purchase of it on foreign ac- 
count. was equivalent to a remittance in specie, and so 


far operated to relieve the bank from a demand for spe- 
cie to remit. 


30, Did not the United States Bank commence ope- 


rations by discounting the notes of its stockholders on 
pledged stock, which soon amounted to eleven millions, 
by receiving three-fourths of its second instalment in the 
same manner—by increasing its discounts in the first 
fifteen months to an amount exceeding forty millions of 
dollars, and by throwing into circulation, in about the 
same time, some ten millions of paper money? 


As far as I have had time to examine these details, I 


think they are erroneous. 


1st. The bank did not commence operations by dis- 


counting the notes of its stockholders. The first instal- 
ment was payable on the first of July 1816. From the 


statements contained in the report of the committee of 
Congress, it appeared that it was paid, . 

















-In coin, 1,428,694 55 
In stock, 6,971,305 45 
8,400,900 00 
The second instalment, January 1, 1817, 
subscription by United States, 7,000,000 00 
Cash, 3,534,557 99 
Coin or notes of specie paying bank 
stock, 6,263,522 33 


(ee 


$9,798,080 32 
Now, the whole amount of bills discount- 


ed except 500,000, loaned to govern- 
ment on the 24th February 1817, 
amounted to 

And of that amount, the whole amount 
discounted on bank stock up to 30th of 
January 1817, was 





2,930,067 33 


182,642 40 
An amount which so far from increasing 
was actually diminished; for onthe 30th 
of April, they were 129,000 00 
The whole therefore of the 9,797,080 32 
which could have been paid by dis- 
counts on the stock was 182,642 40 


Not certainly three-f@@rths, but rather less than two 
per cent. 

Nor 2d, Did the bank within fifteen months from its 
establishment increase its loans to more than 40 millions 
of dollars, and issue “ten millions of paper money.” 

On the Ist of March 1818, its issues were only 
8,339,448 20, notten millions. Its investments on the 
1st of March 1818, amounted to 41,181,750 80. But 
then of these investments $11,244,514 19 were the 
loarts on stock being the mere conversion into that form 
of the 10,944,033 41 of government stock which the 
government redeemed—making an increase of only 
300,480 78 inthe exchange from stock to stock loans. 

In regard to the opinion that the bank too early ex- 
panded its loans and issues, there is one decisive anwer, 
that the bank, from the first hour of its creation, was 
urged and goaded by the government into an enlarge- 
ment of its business in a manner which, however it may 
be regretted or reproached, it was certainly difficult to 
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resist, and the fault, if fault there were, belonged rather | an efficient agent in restoring or sustaining specie pay- 
to the government than the bank. There can be no | ments, will you explain in what manner it contributed 
testimony on that subject more conclusive than the | its aid? 

speech of Mr. Lowndes, one of the committee of inves-| Ihave already expressed my opinion that the bank 
tugation, delivered in Februry, 1819. . not only contributed to restore specie, payments, but ac- 

“Even after the 20th February 1817, the bank might | tually caused the restoration. 
have pursued the cautious policy of withholding its ac-| Of the first administration of the bank I had no per- 
commodations from the government of the people, un- | sonal knowledge, and have little information beyond 
til the reduction of other paper, had made its issues ne- | what has long been published. But as they who ad- 
cessary and safe. It might have preferred its interest to | ministered the affairs of the bank have passed away, 
its duty. ‘The state banks unable to comply with the | and are no longer in a situation to vindicate them- 
requisitions of Congress, which demanded from them | selves, it is the more fit that historical justice should be 
the resumption of specie payments, must have lost their } done to them. The situation of the first administration 
credit with the community. The government indeed | of the bank was extremely difficult and delicate. They 
might have been embarrassed, the public debtors dis-| had to achieve the most critical of all financial opera- 
tressed, and the state institutions have been brought “‘to | tions, the passage from a vitiated toa sound currency. 
the alternative of avowed bankruptcy”’—but these com- | Mistakes they may have committed—but I think their 
petitors for public favor and employment, would have | misfortunes proceeded mainly from two circumstances, 
been removed, and the national bank would have en- | first the impatience of the government and the country, 
tered into the full enjoyment of the monopoly, which | which urged the bank to so early an increase of its bu- 
the ruin of every other institution would have prepared. | siness—and secondly, the rapid payments of the public 
This might have been its interest. But there were | debt. This last is of itself a great misfortune. No 
other interests to be consulted—those of the govern- | country has ever yet been fortunate enough to pay its 
ment and the people. The bank had not been establish- | debts, and none therefore, has felt the great inconve- 
ed for the purpose of giving to its stockholders the har- | nience of suddenly throwing back on the community 
vest which such a policy might provide. It was the in- | the accumulation of capital composing a national debt. 
strument by whose use we hoped tosecure the resump-| Thus, on the 29th of July, 1817, the government 
tion of specie payments, constructed not for its own | had in the bank of deposits 24,746,641 26, consisting, 
sake, but for ours. The act of the legislature, and the | in a great degree, of the notes of distant banks pro- 
proceedings of the treasury department, would show | fessing*to pay specie, the whole of which was assumed 
how incompatible with the objects of the institution | bythe bank. With this fund the government paid the 
would have been that postponement of its operations, or | bank itself 13 millions of the stock belonging to its 
that gradual commencement of them, which was recom- | capital, and paid out the remainder so as to reduce the 
mended now, when the difficulties of the time were for- | deposit to 1,478,526 74. Such an operation was in it- 
gotten. The fourteenth Congress was aware that a nar- { self calculated to disturb all the relations of trade, and 
row view of its exclusive interests, might induce the /the mere vibrations of the government deposits, re- 
national bank, to adopt the policy which the committee | ceived as much of it was in distant and unavailable pa- 
had described. The acts which they passed provided | per, and paid as they were in the notes of the bank, 
that, as soon as the amount of the first subscription | could not fail seriously to derange its operations, 
($8,400,000) should be received, the bank should; But whatever may have been its embarrassments, or 
thenceforth commence and continue its operations. The | even its errors, it cannot I think be denied, that it sub- 
twenty-second section reserved to Congress, the power | stantially accomplished all the great purposes of its 
if itshould not go into operation before the first Mon- | creation. 
day in April, (at which time itsthird instalment was not | 33. Did the bank import, between the 30th July 1817, 
due) to declare its charter void. This was the measure | and the 5th November 1818, $7,311,750 53, in specie? 
of the legislature to secure the early operations of the | The bank did import that amount of specie, the first 
bank. Those of the treasury department were in en-| arrival being onthe 30th of July 1817, the last on the 
tire consonance with its principles.” 5th of December, not November 1818. 

“The first object which the government expected to} 34. Had not the banks resumed specie payments near 
be attained by the national bank, was that of throwing | six months before the arrival of any of these importa- 
into géneral circulation by the 20th of February, an | tions? 
amount of notes sufficient to enable the public debtors| The banks agreed to resume specie payments on the 
to comply with their engagements.” 20th February 1817. They did this in consequence of 

‘It was impossible to do justice to the conduct of the | the aid of the Bank of the United States, who in ,order 
national bank—at least for the first year of its opera- | to sustain them as well as itself, ordered this importa- 
tions, without attending to the new obligations in which | tion, which it was known would arrive, as it actually 
this compact involved them. Proposed by the execu- | did arrive, in time for that purpose. For all the ob- 
tive government, and sanctioned by it—required by | jects of sustaining specie payments, it was as effectual 
the interests of the people, and necessary to the credit | as if it had been actually in the vaults of the bank in 
of the local institutions, theretcould be no other objec- | February 1817. 
tion to the act, than it accorded better with the public} 35. Did not the difficulties of the bank commence 
interest, than with that of the stockholders. Under | in July 1818, and were they not at their crisis in March 
this compact the bank became bound to discount six | and April 1819, four months after the bank had com- 
millions (exclusive of revenue bonds) before the 20th | pleted its specie importations? 
of April, and to sustain with its unbroken credit, and I do not know what its difficulties were in July 1818, 
its whole capital, every bank which joined in the ar- | nor what is to be considered the crisis of them. — 
rangement. ‘The effect of this arrangement was not| 36. Whatis your opinion of the policy of using ex- 
only to force the bank into earlier operation than a self- | traordinary means to import seven millions of specie, 
ish policy might have recommended, but to oblige it to | while effectual measures are at the same time taken to 
renounce the resource which the state banks might | drive it out of the country faster, by increasing the 

| 


ce ————— 


have afforded, for the supply of specie. South of New | loans of the bank and its notes in circulation, upwards 
England there was no specie in circulation.” | of fifty millions of dollars? 

31. Was not such an administration of the bank cal- | My opinion is, that to force in specie and at the same 
culated to produce agitation and disorder in the cur-| time to force it out, would be extremely bad policy. 
rency—to disturb the business of other banks, and to | But if it be intended to convey the impression that the 
convulse trade? bank followed such a policy, nothing can be more _er- 

32. If you think an institution thus adminitered was | roneous. It is here said, that the bank at the same time 
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it was importing specie, increased its loans and its notes 

in circulation, upwards of fifty millions of dollars. Now 

the fact is, that the highest amount of loans, public 

debt, and circulation, on the 6th of 
July 1818, amounted to 

On the 30th of July 1817, the same 
objects were 


$59,935,127 
50,936,322 


The largest increase therefore, from 
30th July 1817, to 6th July 1818, 
was ‘ 8,998,805 

if the. first and last periods of im por- 
tation are compared, it would stand 
thus:— 

5th December- 1818, loans, public 
funds, and circulation, 


: $54,488,984 
On 30th July 1817, they were 


50,936,322 





Actual increase of loans on 5th De- 
cember 1818, 

But on the 31st July 1817, the Bank 
of the United States held claims 
on sundry banks to the amount of 

And on the Ist December, these ob- 
jects were 


3,552,662 


$12,953,436 
_ 3,782,603 


In this time the state banks had paid 9,170,833 


This increase of means by the conversion of claims 
on the state banks into active funds, are nearly three 
times the amount of the actual increase of loans and 
circulation of the Bank of the United States. 

37. Had not the parent bank less specie in its vaults 
after it had finished its importations than before it com- 
menced importing specie? 

No—not merely the parent bank, but the whole in- 
stitution had more specie after than before the import- 
ation. 

38. Did not the bank at the commencement of its dif- 
ficulties in July 1818, and again on the 9th of April 
1819, adopt resolutions to collect the balances due from 
the local banks, and did these measures aid the state 
banks in sustaining specie payments? 

Supposing this to have been the case I should think 
it would. If specie payments were to be sustained by 


limiting the issues of all the banks, and the Bank of 


the United States was diminishing its own business, the 
only effectual way of inducing the state banks to follow 
its example would be by calling for what was due from 
them, instead of suffering them to discount on the ba- 
lances due to it. 

39. Was not the bank of the United States compel- 
led to curtail its loans ten millions, its circulation five 
millions—to incur a foreign debt ofa million and a half, 
besides a loan of two millions at three years credit—to 
apply to government for relief in various forms and to 
acknowledge to the secretary of the treasury its utter 
inability to pay the Louisiana debt of three millions, 
without a loan in Europe? 

No time is fnentioned, but if this question refers to 
that stated in the preceding interrogatory, the answer is 
best given by reference to the actual state of the bank 
in July 1818, and April 1819, 

The 6th July 1818, the loans of the 
bank amounted to 

On the Ist April 1819, they were 

The 6th July 1818, the circulation 

was 9,045,216 

The Ist April 1819, 6,045,428 
The 2d July 1818, the bank owed 

in England 1,884,513 

The 8th April 1819, it only owed 992,865 


From this it appears that its loans were curtailed only 
7,378,959, and not 10 millions; its circulation 2,999,788, 
and not 5 millions, and its debt in Europe was reduced 
992,865 29. Ata subsequent period the bank did ne- 
gociate a loan in England for 2,040,000 to pay in Eu- 


41,458,984 
34,080,025 





rope in October 1819, that part of the Louisiana debt 
reimbursable there—but the only real relief it asked 


was what it claimed asa right, the payment’ of its own 
notes only where they were payable. Even this was 
denied, and the bank then relieved itself out of its own 
resources. 

40. Was not the bank indebted to Stephen Girard, 
$130,000, which it could not pay, and did it not owe on 
the 12th of April 1819, to the Philadelphia banks 
$196,418 66, with but $71,522 47 in its vaults? 

The bank was perfectly able to pay its debt to Mr. 
Girard. Mr. Cheves writing on the 20th of March, 
says—‘*‘Mr. Girard alone hasa balance of near $130,000, 
the others also about $46,000,” but he does not say a 
word about not being able to pay it. On the contrary, 
upon the very day when this sum of $176,000 was due, 
if all these banks had come for payment, the bank was 
able to pay them all, for on that very day it had, 

In the vaults, $187,764 89 
At the mint, 215,768 48 
——— 403,553 37 





Then on the 12th of April it 


owed 196,418 66 
It had in the vaults, 71,522 47 
At the mint, 267,978 09 


Within a few miles, 
which arrived the 
next day, 250,000 00 





589,500 56 

State bank notes, 93,675 68 rf 
—— $683,176 24 

A sum of $683,176 24 to pay $196,418 66, if all the 
banks had chosen to do, whatall the banks never did 
do, call at the same moment for/all their balances. 
Three days afterwards the debt 

to the city banks was 
And there was in the vaults, 
$301,549 70 

285,187 18 4 
— making 586,736 88 
41. Has not the president of the bank in his exposition 





$169,104 51 


“At the mint, 





in 1822, stated that the bank was saved by the fortunate 


arrival of 250,000 in specie from Ohio and Kentucky? 

He does not state this, nor any thing resembling it. 
He states only that this $250,000 “‘arrived seasonably 
on the next day, or a day or twoafter.” It arrived 
“‘seasonably,” but it was expected, for it had been or- 
dered for some time before; but not a word is said 
about saving the bank by it. 

42, Isit your opinion thata bank thus managed from 
January 1817, to April 1819, could have essentially con- 
tributed to aid the state banks in resuming and sustain- 
ing specie payments? 

I have already given my opinion that the bank of the 
United States not only contributed to the resumption of 
specie payments, but caused it. 


SKETCH OF SINKING VALLEY. 


BLarInsviLye, Inprana Co. 2 


June 5,1832, 4 
Mr. Hazard: 


Iam much pleased with the plan of your work, and 
the mode of execution,so much so,that I feel inclined to 
attempt a description of the Bald Eagle valley, and Ju- 
niata river, in conformity to the suggestion contained in 
the remarks which precede the introduction of the arti- 
cles on these subjects, from the Columbian Magazine of 
1788. [See Register, Vol. 8, page 36. ] 

About the year 1800, perhaps in November, 1799, 
my family moved into this valley, and settled about six 
miles below the fort, called the Lead-mine Fort, near 
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the foot of the Bald Eagle mountain, or ridge, as it is 
now called. I continued to reside either in the valley 
or the neighborhood;—seldom further off than Hunt- 
ingdon, until 1820, with the exception of one or two 
excursions, the longest, short of six month. I was a lo- 
ver of nature from my boyhood; and in no part of our 
happy state did she more freely exhibit her beauteous 
freshness than in Sinking valley; for itis by that name 
that the region described by B. is now known. It con- 
stituted Tyrone township, in Huntingdon county, for 
many years. I believe it was divided into two election dis- 
tricts, in the session of 1819-20. The census for Ty- 
rone township, for 1830, I have not seen, but it will 
compare to advantage with the ‘‘sixty or seventy fa. 
milies living in log-houses,’’ which B. gives as the popu- 
lation in 1779. 

In 1820, the following manufactories were in opera- 
tion in this valley, viz: 

One forge, four fires and two hammers. 

Four grist-mills. 

Five saw-mills. 

A furnace had been carried on for some time, but 
operations were suspended in 1817 or ’18. 

Across the river was a rolling and slitting-mill, paper- 
mill, oil-mill, and three nailing machines—water power. 
A very extensive flouring-mill, a large stone barn, stone 
dwelling-house, and numerous out-houses, have been 
built of beautiful blue limestone, near where the Arch 
spring “ throws out” its water, ** with some degree of 
violence,” ona rich and well cultivated farm. 

The lead mines have been long since abandoned. 
The upper lead mine, as it is called, on the lands now 
belonging to a German family of the name of Crissman, 
exhibits but the traces of former excavation, and trifling 
indications of ore> The lower one, about a mile in di- 
rect distance from the little Juniata, was worked within 
my remembrance, under the superintendence of a Mr. 
Sinclair, a Scotch miner from the neighborhood of Car- 
ron Iron-works, in the land of cakes. The mine then 
was owned by two gentlemen—named Mussef and 
Wells. The former, I think, lived and died in Lancas- 
ter county. Mr. Wells was, probably, a Philadelphian. 

Three shafts were sunk to a great depth on the side 

of a limestone hill, A drift was worked into the bow- 
els of the hill, possibly a hundred yards;—six feet high 
and about the same width. This was expensive. No 
furnace or other device for melting the ore was ever 
erected at this mine. Considerable quantities of the 
mineral still lie about the pit’s mouth. The late Mr. 
H——, of Montgomery county, who had read much, and 
practised some in mining, (so far as to sink some thou- 
sand dollars, ) visited this mine in 1821, in company with 
another gentleman and myself,and expressed an opinion, 
that the indications were favorable for a good vein of 
the mineral. But the vast mines of lead in the west, 
such as Mine a Burton, and the Galena, where the 
manufacture of lead can be so much more cheaply car- 
ried on, must forever prevent.a resumption of the busi- 
ness in Sinking valley, unless indeed, some disinterested 
patriot shall procure the adoption of a tariff of protec- 
tion, for the lead manufacturer of the happy valley. 


B. speaks in his third paragraph, of ‘the people of 
the valley” having ‘*made the first attempt,” at open- 
ing the earth on a small hill on the road to Huntingdon, 

&c. Iam informed by ancient letters, that the ‘ peo- 
ple” were looking for silver. 

A remarkable, irregular trench, the vestiges of 
which can yet be seen, with occasional interruptions, 
runs from the upper lead mines to the neighborhood of 
the lower—it is at least six miles in length. It was 
found there by the earliest emigrants, and thirty years 
ago, stout trees grew on the banks of earth thrown out 
in excavating it, It wasthere, it is said, and ancient in 
its appearance, when Roberdeau erected or commanded 
the fort at the upper lead mines, Conjecture has attri- 
buted it to the French, whose exploring parties search- 
ed extensively for minerals in Ligonier valley, while 
that nation held Fort Du Quesne. So great a labor, 
it was supposed, would only have been commenced in 
search of a precious metal, and could only have 
been encouraged to perseverance, by success. Not 
Black Beard’s guarded hoards have been more se- 
dulously sought after on the sea-board, than have those 
unknown, and uncomeatable ores, supposed to lie buried 
somewhere, either in Sinking valley, or on the bank of 
the little Juniata, the eastern boundary of that valley. 

The delusion passed off in proportion as the early 
settlers and their progeny died away, or removed to 
the “Great West.” . But it was current in my young 
days. Now, however, Sinking valley is not torn with 
the pick, the crow-bar, and the shovel, as formerly; 
but subjected to the fertilizing influences of the plough, 
the hoe, and the harrow. The change of implements 
has been every way beneficial; it is the richest body of 
land; shows the best agriculture; and contains the best 
and wealthiest farmers in Huntingdon county. 

It is true, as stated by B., “forty-three years since,” 

| that iron ore is found in many places in that valley. I 
know of but one mine however, that in my opinion, can 
be said to be of value. It is on the land of Alexander 
Dysart, Esq. formerly a member of the senate. Seve- 
ral places elsewhere have been tried without permanent 
success. This valley having been one of Penn’s ma- 
nors, all mines and minerals are reserved (by their deeds 
to purchasers) to themselves and their heirs; with free 
right of “ingress, egress, and regress, with work-men, 
cattle, and carriages,” &c. &c. It is possible that this 
reservation has damped the ardor of discovery, or 
prompted to concealment. 

In the year 1811, I passed a winter in the city of 
Richmond, with a relation. I there met with the ma- 
gazine you extract from, and well recollect the plate 
representing a man, with a book in his hand, I believe, 
on the arch or hill through which the spring flows, 
The representations, so far as the hill and stream are 
concerned, are pretty correct. 

On my return to Pennsylvania, or rather to Sinking 
valley, in the spring of 1812, I determined to search 
for the iron mine described in B.’s seventh paragraph, 
which I had never heard of before, though I had been 
clerk at Union Furnace, erected two years before by 
Messrs. Dorsey and Evans, in the yalley, for about 
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eighteen months, and had made frequent inquiries and 


searches for a ‘‘mine-bank,” in iron works phrase, in the 
valley. Icopied the whole paragraph before I left 
Richmond, and on my return went to the house of an 
old friend, who by the description, I knew must live 
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and neglected an excellent one a very few perches lowe, 

| down the river, both quite near the house. I do not 

| pretend to give the words of his answer, but in the sub- 
stance I am not mistaken. 


**About years ago, (I forget how many,) a man 


within two miles of the mine. I showed him my ex- | came here,” said Mr. I. “from one of the cities, who 


tract, but he knew of no such place. When he came 
to that part of the description which speaks of the cat- 
tle some times swamping in the spring of the year, he 
at once identified the pYace, and calling for his horse, 
we instantaneously went to the spot. T cammnnieated 
the information to Messrs. D. aud E. They procured 
permission from the land-holder, and I believe, continu- 
ed to use of the ore as long as their furnace was carried 
on. 

As to copper ore and copperas, there never has been 
any body of either found, Indications of copper ore 
are said to have been found below Huntingdon, at 
Drake’s ferry, or near it. So also of copperas. 

In November last, I observed copperas on a slate- 
rock about a mile below Huntingdon. Myself and 
Mr. M’C. innkeeper in Huntingdon, and well known to 
Judge M. and others of your city, who frequent, or 
have been much in Huntingdon, tasted it. No doubt 
could remain that it was copperas, It is likely alum 
may be found in the same way, as both copperas and al- 
um are at every pit of bituminous coal in this country, 
but not in such quantities or combinations as to justify 
the attempt to manufacture those articles for sale. 

I have entirely wandered from the description intend- 
ed, so far indeed, that, like Macbeth, my almost name- 
sake, I find it easier to proceed than toreturn. Permit 
me then, as an attempt at propitiating your patience, so 
justly offended, to relate a very remarkable fact in re- 
lation to this silver-hunting business in the olden time, 
which never has appeared in print, or been committed 


| 
aaa at 
Si of whichthis place answers well. ‘With 


said, he had received a letter from Amsterdam, setting 
forth, that many years before, two men in descending 
the little Juniata in a bark canoe, in which they had a 
quantity of silver bullion, met with an accident, by 
which their canoe was broken. Being fatigued and 
unable to carry their burden on foot through a wilder- 
ness, they buried it near the mouth of a run, to the 


your permission,’ said the stranger, ‘but not else, I will 
make some examination.’ To this,” said Mr. I, ‘I 
at once agreed. He then went on to tell me,” continued 
Mr. I. ‘that on the south side of the run such a dis- 
tance from its mouth, was a spring; on the east side of 
the spring grew a white oak tree, within a yard or two 
of the spring. He had found all these marks combined 
at my spring, and now wanted permission from me to 
cut into that tree on the side next the spring. If he 
was right in his conjecture as to the place and tree, a 
whet-stone and iron wedge would be found in the tree: 
so many feet in a south east direction from its root, the 
= lay buried. There was no scar on the bark by 
which you might suspect that ever an axe had marked 
it. I told him to cut in and try it. He did so, and to 
my utter astonishment, a few chips being taken out, an 
| axe-mark was seen; and asI am a living man, the whet- 
| stone was there. The iron wedge was not found; but 
)}some years after, one was found by accident in splitting 
a tree for rails about a mile lower down the river, al- 
most in the heart of the tree. 
‘*The stranger dug first in the proposed direction, and 


to letters, that Iknow. For the purpose of precluding |then in every other, he was not successful, and at 
suspicion as to the narrations made to me, or in my length went away. Because I soon after began this un- 
presence, I shall give names at full length which you (finished mill-race, people in the neigbourhood have al- 


may, or need not publish, at discretion. 

The Arch Spring at ordinary stages of its water, 
pours its whole volume into a ‘‘sink-hole,” as termed in 
this valley, where there are many, at the base of the 
Canoe mountain. When swollen, however, by thaws or 
rains, ithas ready access to the little Juniata river, by a 
channel never used but on such occasions; and flows in 
a rapid stream down a deep and narrow dell between 
the Canoe mountain and the high table land of the val- 
ley, which here assumes the appearance of a limestone 
ridge. The tract of land on which it debouches into the 
little Juniata, was purchased by Messrs. Dorsey and 
Evans, from a Mr. J. I. who now owns the Arch Spring 
itself, and the farm on which it arises. While the fur- 
nace and works appurtenant were in progress of erec- 
tion, Mr. I. called one day at our boarding-house, an 
old log building in which he had himself resided, on 
his first settling on that tract of land. The day was 
wet and much desultory conversation passed. Among 
other things, some one inquired why he had dug a 
mill-race which was spoken of, in a place where, to a 
very superficial judgment a good scite could not be had, 
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| ways suspected that I found the silver, but,” said Mr. 
i. pleasantly, ‘‘I wish I had.” He was right, it was 
early, and generally believed that he had found it, and 
\ that belief was encouraged by the statements of a la- 
| boring man, who worked in the mill-race all day, and 
| heard I. at work there, all hours in the night. The la- 
| bourer added, that one night unusual movements in the 
lower story, such as whispering, between Mr. I. and his 
wife, and the attempt to remove the puncheons of the 
floor, led him to believe the treasure was found, for 
soon after the mill-race was abandoned. 
Mr. I. is a wealthy man. He was poor when he lived 
first in the log cabin by the mouth of Arch Spring run. 
I remember having seen one of the miners who had 
been employed at the upper lead mines. He wasa 
Highlander, and when animated by a “highland gill,” 
could box, dance, or sing in Gaelic, withoul a competitor. 
He said, that an English man named Gibbon, was very 
fortunate in refining the ore, and extracting silver. He 
further stated, that he saw a mass of silver which Gib- 
bon had procuréd about the size of a ¢in-buckel. Honest 
John McL. wasa man of integrity, and [have no doubt 
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that he meant to speak the truth. He did not say the 
tin-bucket, of which he made a standard, was of any 
particular size, 





R. B. McC , 
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PHILADELPHIA, GERMANTOWN, AND NORRIS- 
TOWN RAIL-ROAD. 


We have the gratification of laying before our read- 
ers, the address delivered by E. H. Bonsai, Esq. the 
president of the company, at Germantown on the 5th 
inst. at the celebration of the opening of the road, with 
a copy of which we have been politely furnished. It 
will be read, with pleasure, by our fellow citizens, a 
large number of whom will doubtless be benefited by 
the completion of this improvement. 

GENTLEMEN :—The occasion on which we have met, 
is peculiarly interesting to many of us, and is no doubt | 
productive of gratification to all who are now present. | 
It is to celebrate the first realization of hopes long cher- 
ished; the first recompense for large capital invested, 
and untiring efforts zealously directed to the completion 
of a work which is destined richly to reward the stock- 
holders, and extensively to promote the interests of the 
community. The epoch appears to be sufficiently im- 
portant to claim a short address, principally with a view 
to giving a hasty sketch of the origin of the project of 
constructing a Rail-road from Philadelphia to Norris- 
town by way of Germantown, and also of the progress 
of our operations to the present period, 

It will be seen that this work, now so commanding in 
its aspect, like many other highly important undertak- 
ings, is the result of very small beginnings. The seed 
was sown and amidst alternate chill and sunshine, it ve- 
getated. The plant sprang up and having been kindly 
nurtured, it has already attained a goodly growth. The 
project took its rise in Germantown, and nearly all the 
primary movements for its furtherance were limited to | 
that place, aided by a few citizens of Montgomery 
county, and two or three gentlemen of Philadelphia. 

Pursuant to a resolution of a public meeting held in | 
October 1850, an experimental exploration was made | 
by a party of engineers, under the immediate direction 
of John Edgar Thompson, for the purpose of ascertain- | 
ing the practicability of the contemplated work prepa- 
ratory to making application fora charter. In addition 
to this, a voluntary examination was made by a party of | 
the citizens of Germantown along a different route, 
which resulted much to their satisfaction. The report 
made to the adjourned meeting of the citizens embra- 
ced the facts developed by both of these examinations, 
and on this report an application was made to the legis- 
lature, which resulted in the incorporation of the pre- 
sent company. The company was formally organized 
on the 3d day of May, 1831, and in about two weeks af- 
terwards the engineer department was arranged, and di- 
rections were given to commence the survey forthwith, 
and locate the line as promptly as circumstances would 
admit of. After various explorations, the location of a 
portion of the line was so far progressed in on the Ist of 
August, that a contract was entered into for the con- 
struction of five miles of the road, from Poplar lane, 
northward, and the first pick was put into the earth on 
the 10th day of August. This contract was entered 
into by the board, with a full confidence that it would 
greatly promote the interests of the company, as the 
contractor exhibited recommendations from some of the 
first men of the state. Yet as is generally known, it 
proved an entire failure, and was abandoned in Novem- 
ber. New contracts were immediately entered into 


cuted with unabated vigor during the entire winter from 
a conviction on our part, that the interests of the stock- 
holders required its completion at the earliest possible 
period of the present season. 


with a number of individuals, and the work was prose- | 


Aswe advanced, ee indicated the propri- | mote; the passengers in which will no doubt be convey- 
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| ety of a re-organization of our engineer department 


which was effected on the Ist of March last, having pre- 
viously, on the 16th of February, elected Henry R. 
Campbell chief engineer. This event infused new life 
into our Operations, ji 

On the portion of the road over which we have this 
day passed, there were onthe 1st of March 8000 cubic 
yards of rock, and 25000 cubic yards of earth, remain- 
ing to be excavated. There were at that time com- 
paratively no materials in our possession for completing 
the road, excepting some stone which we had broken 
along the rock sections near Gegmantown, and say 5000 
stone blocks, and a few rails which had arrived in one 
vevool, but no chairs, holts or keys; in short, nine-tenths 
of the iron was still iu England, and in the course of 
transit to this country. At this time a contract was en- 
tered into, under a penalty on the part of the contract- 
ors, requiring the completion of one track of six miles 
of rails, on or before the 15th day of May then next en- 
suing, based on an understanding that the company 
should have the road formation completed, and the ma- 
terials furnished in due season. 

Let us review the field of labor which we found at 
that moment extended before us. First road formation 
and bridging, stating every thing in round numbers for 
the sake of convenience. Say 8000 cubic yards of rock 
to be excavated, and 25000 cubic yards of earth to be 
removed and formed into embankments. 

. Two large bridges, (one of them a stone arched via- 
duct, of 33 feet span,) to be contracted for, and with a 
large portion of the wing walls, arch and parapets of 
the Cohocksink viaduct, to be built. The timber for 
the superstructures of the several bridges, including 
the viaduct over the turnpike, was still in the form in 
which nature had fashioned it, not having yet entered 
the saw mill. The one track required for its comple- 
tion, 21000 stone blocks, 4250 rails, weighing 350 tons, 
21000 chairs, weight 120 tons, 42000 screw bolts, 21000 
keys, and from 12 to 15000 perches of broken stone. 

There was also a large amount of engineering to be 
done in preparing the road for commencing to lay the 
track, and also in constant attention to the layers, 
through the different stages of their progress, in giving 
them the centers, the levels for the blocks, and the lines 
for drilling the holes for the bolts. 


The amount of work to be done within the compass 
of a few weeks was indeed great, and the contingencies 
were numerous by which our effortsmight be thwarted; 
but nothing daunted, all parties on whom its immediate 
performance depended, willed that if energy could ef- 
fect it, it should be done. You have seen the result. 
This indecd, is not the 16th of May, but as the second 
track is now in a state of considerable forwardness, the 
materials for the completion of which are nearly all in 
our possession, the aggregate of work done, and mate- 
rials furnished, is more than equiyalent to the comple- 
tion of one track, on the day first named. 

Let us attempt to unveil the future and contemplate 
the permanent prospects of the company as regards re- 
sources for transportation, andincome. It is probable 
that even amongst our stockholders, there is a very 
limited acquaintance with this subject, so important to 
theirinterests, It may be proper here to premise, that 
by a supplement to our act of incorporation, which was 
passed by the legislature in April last, the company has 
had ample transporting powers conferred on it, and is 
thus enabled to make such arrangements for ,the con- 
veyance of both passengers and tonnage, as will best 
accommodate the public, at the same time that they se- 
cure to the stockholders a just and ample reward for 
their labors and expenditures. We will first turn our 
attention to the resources for passengers. There is not 
probably in the United States a district of country of 
the same extent so populous as the vicinity of our line, 
from Philadelphia to Norristown, in addition to which, 
it is a great thoroughfare for stages from points more re- 
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ed on our line, between the points of intersection with 
it and the city. From a combination of these circum- 
stances, the conveyance of persons, who are now in the 
habit of passing from point to point, must be very great, 
and when we reflect that in all instances where the fa- 
cilities of communicating between different places are 


‘increased, the absolute passing of individuals to and 


fro is greatly enlarged, we may safely count on not less 
than two hundred of what may be termed business pas- 
sengers daily in each direction, on an average distance 
of more than eight miles, exclusive of those who will 
ride for pleasure or the gratification’of curiosity, which 
classes will always be numerous, as on account of the 
novelty of mode, the rapid and delightful movement, 
and an exemption from the annoyances of both dust 
and mud, whatever may be the character of the weather; 
for pleasure riding in gigs and carriages, many persons 
will substitute a rail-way trip to Germantown, Norris- 
town, and more especially to the romantic Wissahiccon, 
the scenery of which has only to be viewed, to exact 
the admiration of thousands who are now ignorant 
that so much native grandeur rests comparativeiy unno- 
ticed, unthought of, unsung, within an hour’s ride of 
Philadelphia. Some general estimate of the number 
to be conveyed during the present season, may be form- 
ed by comparing our road with the Baltimore and Ohio 
road when the latter was first opened for transportation. 

With one track only to operate on, although Balti- 
more was much less populous than Philadelphia, as 
was also the vicinity of the line of their road, than is 
that of ours, the income derived from this source was 
upwards of 20,000 dollars. We will now notice the 
transportation of heavy commodities, reciting only the 
more prominent items. First, the flour from the Wissa- 
hiccon mills, and the greater part of the grain to them. 
These mills are said to manufacture upwards of 40,000 
barrels per annum! Next, granite, extensive quarries 
of which have been recently discovered, which in quali- 


ty will rival that of Maine and Massachusetts. Many } 


thousand tons of this must annually seek the Philadel- 
phia market. The limestone district of Plymouth and 
Whitemarsh, through which we pass, taking the pre- 
sent amount of that mineral conveyed from thence to } 
the city, as data, will furnish, say 50,000 tons per an- 
num. But this amount must be greatly increased as 
the cost of conveyance, which is now seven cents a 
bushel, will be reduced to about two cents, and will 
thus excite a great demand for it from the states of Del- 
aware and New Jersey, for agricultural purposes, as well 
as for building, Iron ore of an excellent quality is 
found along our proposed line. ‘This is now carted sev- 
eral miles to the Schuylkill river at a heavy cost, to 
be boated tothe furnaces in New Jersey to be smelted. 
The principal marble quarries from which the city re- 
ceives its supplies, will be within our reach. Our 
north-western termination will be at an excellent harbor 
at Norristown, from which Schuylkill coal will be re- 
ceived and conveyed, at least to supply the consump- 
tion along the line, if not to be taken to Philadelphia. 
To these items must be added many thousand tons of 
building, curb and flag stone, extensive bodies of which 
are found along our line, within such a distance of the 
city, as to enable them to compete to great advantage 
with the quarries of Delaware county, which have here- 
tofore nearly monopolized the business. Store goods, 
and the numerous items of lesser amount, which may 
be classed under the general head of sundries, will 
greatly increase the aggregate tonnage of heavy com- 
modities, which aggregate, together with the convey- 
ance of passengers, will insure an income fully equal 
in amount to the dividend which the act of incorpora- 
tion admits of, and when the company recently incorpo- 
rated to construct a Rail-road from Allentown near the 
coal regions of the Lehigh, to intersect ours at Norris- 
town, complete that important work, our road will be 
second in value to none in the United States. 

These statements are by no means imaginary, but are 











founded on existing facts, with whichI claim a _per- 
sonal acquaintance, But if we were to indulge in a 
calculation on the natural succession of events which 
must follow certain operating causes, the picture pre- 
sented would be much more highly colored. It isa well 
known and universally admitted axiom of trade, that in 
proportion as we lessen the cost of commodities, we in- 
crease the demand for them. This principle will be 
found to operate with especial force, in the conveyance 
on our road of ponderous articles of comparatively 
small cost, when we compare it with their conveyance 
on the common roads of the district. As for example 
lime, the saving on the transportation of which will 
make a difference of twenty-five per cent, in the gross 
cost of the article delivered in Philadelphia. 

Ihave been desirous of confining this address within 
as narrow limits as possible, or I might here enter into 
an examination of the comparative merits of Rail-roads 
and Canals as mediums of conveyance. Yet as regards 
the interest of our company, the solving of this problem 
isof no moment. We have no comparison to make be- 
tween our road and acanal, as no canal can ever be 
so located as to compete with it. Our competition can 
only be with the turnpikes and the common highways 
of the district, and when we reflect that the power which 
is required to move a load of a given weight, on an en- 
tire level of the best turnpike, willtake the same weight 
on a Rail-road up an ascentof nearly 140 feet to the 
mile—and that these highways have ascents of 300 feet 
per mile, whilst our road is but little beyond 30 feet, it 
will at once be seen that the difference of motive power 
and consequent cost of transportation must be immense. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in contem- 
plating a work of this kind, where sound practical sense, 
working with the lever of science, has brought the in- 
tractableness of nature into comparative subjection; has 
made the rough places smooth, and inits onward march 
has depressed the lofty hills, and elevated the lowly val- 
leys. A feeling of this kind will thrill in the breast of 
almost every traveller, and will be awakened at each 
repetition of his passing over a rail-way, so as to be ever 
new, and ever interesting. — Phila. Gaz. 





RAIL-ROAD. 


The travelling on the road since Wednesday, has sur- 
passed all anticipation. It is supposed that on Sunday 
last, not less than three thousand persons were convey- 
ed to and from this place—which, at twenty-five cents 
each, would yield $750,—besides we are informed, that 
at least one thousand persons, at the depot, were disap- 
pointed in obtaining seats, notwithstanding eleven cars 
run each way six times during the day. On Monday, the 
throng of travellers was equally great, and the receipts 
consequently very encouraging.— Germantown Tel. 





From the Delaware County Weekly Visitor. 
EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH OF WOOL, 


Was sheared from the back of a ‘‘Ewe’’ belonging to 
Mary Lynn of Concord, Delaware county, on the first 
of May, a fleece weighing nine pound. The wool is 
of a good quality, and very free from coarse hairy ex- 
crescences peculiar to some species, ‘This sheep is one 
year. old—of ordinary size,—is of the English stock, 
crossed with amixture of the Bakewell, and was raised 
and fed under the immediate care of Mrs. Lynn. P. 

Concord, June 8, 1832. 





PHILADELPHIA AND New Yorx.—Our friends in Phi. 
ladelphia must look to it, or they will lose a goodly 
portion of the trade of Easton. The Morris canal is 
now in tolerable navigable order, and the quantities of 
salt, fish, plaster of Paris, and other articles which line 
our wharves, betoken a fair trade with the great com- 
mercial emporium. In a few days, however, we hope 
to see the Delaware Canal navigable, and then we may 
be able to tell a different tale. —Laston Argus. 
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Mahoning, 163| 115| 196] 118| 74] 40] 39] 18} 6 1\| 198] 174) 144) 146] 207| 106 
Slipperyrock, 71) 112) 75) 57) 33) 19} 11) 5) || 163) 117) 97) 75) 125) 74 
Shenango, 78119] 78) 49) 23) 32] 8 1) 1) 131) 102) 86 78| 126| 67 
Wolfcreek, 66| 93 65| 41) 39] 21) 6) 3| 0} 115] 103, 75| 64) 111] 58 
Lockawanock 50} -88| 64 49| 97| 13] 11) 4) Oj] 129 87) 71) 53 104| 65 
Springfield, 48} 83| 45| 42) 9231 151 2| 31 ol] 86 81) 61] 61| 95) 51 
Neshanock, 90| 161) 89) 48) 39] 25} 9] 1| Oj) 157| 123) 94) 103] 152| 76 
Mercer, 31) 67| 35) 21) 15] 10} 3} Oo} o| 53 43) 43, 39| 67| 38 
Delaware, 48| 67| 47| 38, 23| 8 7| | ol oil 73| 61| 40] 77] 41 
Salem, 60} 101) 51| 37; 19} 20} 4| 2} || 114! 103! 74| 62| 87| 62 
West Salem, 106) 168} 97| 59} 38) 27] 15] 3] Oj] 170| 136] 122) 94] 155] 80 
Pamataning, 63) 105] 70) 28) 31) 22] 6) 3] Oj] 133) 94) 76) 68] 112) 65 
Sandy Lake, 21; 64| 36 a4 13} 9} -9| I Ol 63] 63| 43| SO| 65) 35 
Sandy creek, 51} 80} 58} 39, 22; 5/ 2 1) Oj 108) 80 70) 52 109| °45 
French creek, 22} 49} 16 14 144 4, 1| OF O}] 37) 36} 26 43) 30) 21 
Coolspring, 53 80| 54 39, 31] 15] 11] 51 0 102} 93) 60} 61{ 80) 61 
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Waynesburg, 218 286) 819| 385| 102) 3s} 29} 5| | oll 197| 184| 183| 131] 274] 145 
Farmanaugh, 84, 84' 160] 98) 40) 93) 15 8| 2) Oj] 197] 87) 81) 76} 140) 79 
Greenwood, 162| 124 136] 102} 86) 43} 28] 7| 2} O}| 186) 169) 145| 143] 166) 95 
Walker, 112} 80, 119} 79) 45) 95) 15, 9} 21 O}] 91) 108} 79) 81] 148) 65 
Lewistown boro’ 64) 87, 266) 141) 52) 925 6 Oo; 60] «(~O| 674 53| 71| 81} 133) 68 
Derry, 149] 141, 569) 292) 68) 55] 24) 4] 0} Oj] 170| 165) 122) 136] 199) 109 
Decatur, 28 62} 42! 20) 23 6} 4 O| O} 69 56 51] 47| 61) 47 
Armagh, 141] 130) 199] 132; 69; 42) 34; 9) 4! Oj] 192] 145) 149} 133} 188) 109 
Union, 88 1241 117] 43| 27| 13| 5| 3] oll 183| 193| 117| 78] 158| 103 
Tuscarora, $7; 78| 43) 28) 21] 12} 8! oj 49] 61/ 52) 40) 71! 46 
Milford, 82,106} 89) 56 34) 24) 9} 3) Oj] 115) 120) 106; 88) 141| 79 
Lack, 25; 52) 37; 26 13] 12] 5] 4] Ol} 55) 53} 39) 18) 57) 42 
Turbett, 76| 77,103} 571 40, 27) 16) 10) oO} 1) 69 75, 73| 84 101| 52 
NORTHUM. /1789)1471]1383|1258 2783 1603 675| $96| 234] 73) 22) 11/1536 (409) 1248 1196 1837|1026 
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Turbut, 228| 253] 190 113| 73] 14| 25 5} |) S01 245| 214| 215{ 280! 169 
Milton borough, 122] 203] 63; 41| 21 s| 11 ol] 91\ 88 80) 76| 117| 66 
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382 THE ALARM OF 1706. [Juns 
S63030300—00_0°0™“™mMN*SDBmET{Y sass 
From “The Friend.” solicitous to provide, by an organized force, for the pro- 

THE ALARM OF 1706. tection of his province; but the logic he resorted to was 

The subjoined extract of a letter from James Logan | 2Ot well adapted to the purposes of persuasion. The 
to William Penn, written soon after the transaction to | T¢creant assembly, instead of concurring in his bill, sent 
which it refers, has relation to a subject, in which those | him a remonstrance denouncing the authors of the alarm, 
who adequately cherish the memory of the colonial | 1d requiring their surrender to the legal authority for 
secretary will take some interest. As it has very re- | punishment. 
cently been found among the archives of the family at 
Stenton, it has never before seen the light. The let- 
ter at length, isa history of various incidents in the con- 
duct of Governor Evans, which contributed to render 
the administration of that functionary so deservedly un- 
popular; but the portion to which particular attention is 
due, and which I have selected for publication, is con- 
fined to a detailed narrative of a little event, well known 
in our provincial annals, by the appellation of The 
Alarm, 

The governor foolishly gave currency to an eroneous 
report, that a foe in hostile array was hastening to the 
city. To give greater probability to this intelligence, 
he was seen parading through the streets on horseback, 
with drawn sword, and entreating, with the utmost so- 
lemnity and earnestness; all classes of people to arm for 
the common defenee. The consequences were soon 
perceived. The shipping disappeared from the wharves; 
plate and other moveable property were thrown into 
wells, or otherwise removed from view; and their own- 
ers sought concealment and security, by scudding to 
the nearest covert. A fair had assembled the good 
people from the neighbouring parts. They who had come 
to enjoy a holiday in the spirit of peace, would naturally 
feel a little revulsion and dismay at the sudden an- 
nouncement of war. Most fled in consternation, or as 
bravely concealed themselves until assured that it was, 
as it finally proved to be, a hoax. When the panic 
was past, and all fear of danger had subsided, a colonial 
bard could sing of it in the following strain, as if he 
wished to exempt some from the unmerited reproach, if 
not of cowardice, at least of credulity: 


But the extract below is not intended to give a histo- 
ry of thisamusing though shameful affair; it is to defend 
the memory of the excellent Logan from all imputed 
participation in it, especially from such an aspersion as 
the following: “The conduct of secretary Logan, on this 
occasion, as represented by the assembly, was extraor- 
dinary and indefensible. A Quaker of high and good 
moral character, learned and enlightened, he submitted 
to play a puerile and subordiate part in this shameful 
farce.” [Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania, p. 139.]} 
It will be seen that Logan knew nothing of the artifice 
until afterwards, when it received his decided repre- 
hension. J. R. T. 


‘**T was this, (the imprisonment of William Biles, ) 


but however this ended, the disgust at one time was 
‘high, and what followed in causing the alarm completed 
it, upon which he (Evans) seems to have been very in- 
tent in his thoughts, as appears now from the steps he 
took, and it is strange that he could not foresee the 
many ill consequences that needs must ensue upon it, 
but that was a length it seems he never extended his 
thoughts to: To bring it about he first framed a letter, 
as from Col. Seymour,* counterfeiting his hand to it, 
and sent it to the Sheriff of New Castle, with orders to 
send it hither in great haste by an express, informing 
of a French fleet upon the coast, and the next day se- 
conded this, with another report from Burlington, said 
to come from east Jersey to the same purpose, But 
before this, I should have informed thee, that being 
that day to dine two miles out of town at Captain 
Koche’s on Schuylkill, he left word with Thomas Grey, 
that if any letter was brought to town directed to him 
from New Castle, they should be dispatched to him 
immediately, (which, when it appeared what the ex- 
press was, gave = the first ee - it wae a sham, 
OW) jev and so I suspiciously told him—but he denied it positive- 
oe: et ne ae a r ly,) this order was obeyed, and hurrying to town with 
Knaves invent, and fools believe,” €c. (Re seambers'avhé:wade there, he caused & council i- 

It is not easy to determine, at this late day, the real | mediately to be called, and with all due formality caused 
motive of Evans, in exciting an alarm so prejudicial to | the letter to be read, and the matter considered. The 


the nerves of the people, and the reputation of colonial | Tesult of all was, that a proclamation should be forth- 


wer with issued, requiring all persons to furnish themselves 
valor. Some have ascribed it to the mere wantonness of with arms and ammunition; and for two nights the mi- 


a mischievous, or vicious propensity; others see in it an | Jitig kept regular guard of about forty men each night. 
experiment upon the pacific and non-resisting princi- | Which might have been well nese eae 
ples of Friends; while not a few, perhaps with more letter excepted. ‘The Sheriff of New Castle had orders, 


sasahe ; . : . the night before the alarm here, to raise out theirs 
plausibility, attribute it to the suggestions of a mistak- through the whole county, and then come in all haste 


en policy. Certain it is, soon after the memorable tu- | ¢9 give it here; which the unhappy man, being a dili- 
mult, he endeavored to persuade the assembly to enact | gent and obedient offier, was obliged with ee 
a militia law, and judging from his character, it is highly | todo. Another letter was also framed as sent from the 


. Sheriff of Sussex to New Castle, informing that Lewis 
probable he was weak and silly enough to sup ~~" that was burnt, all which being in pursuance of what was first 
the false terror arising from apprehended peril, would 


corrected here, shows the thought long but not deep, 
reconcile the people to its adoption. The French and 


unless purposely designed for the mischievous effects 
Spaniards, with whom a war had been raging with con- | it is wf to have, page y ee ee oe 
agpEEy Pulqnce dinds- the! peer WOH, Ned made do- Inble of all this. besides those who were to act a part in 
structive inroads into the northern provinces, and the | it as far as I can understand. He himself in the time 
inhabitants of the eastern and southern districts, were 
likewise menaced with an invasion. Under these cir- 


of the alarm rode about the town with his sword drawn, 
cumstances, it is likely that Governor Evans should feel 


a a ee 





forcing all that could be induced to arms to Society 
—ceeietiiiacusaeesinantenaedeaniiemnnciaicencitainnmennnananenentigaipenteeanase nea” 
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* Governor of Maryland. 


however that first caused people to look about them,- 
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hill. Powder was dealt out among the people to the ball, and hung useless to his side. With the other he 
loss of several apprentices, now so many scores of | managed the boat, The enemy pursued, to the amount 
pounds in value. The people threw their goods into | of sixty, yet by the well directed fire of the three unin- 
wells, and all manner of holes, greatly to their damage; | jured warriors, using the loaded guns of their fallen 
women were taken ill—and the distress very great. | brethren, they killed many of their pursuers, beat off 
Friends were generally the quietest, yet many of them the residue—and defeated them! 
fied, but were miserably insulted and menaced by those | Mr. Hackney then repaired to a Spanish fort on the 
who bore arms. Our fair, which has become a gene-/| Mississippi, where with surgical aid and the blessing of 
ral time for payments, was utterly discomposed, and | Heaven, his limb was fully restored. 
many private damages will be long remembered. The| He wasafterwards with Harmer on his compaign in 
militia, which gave us some reputation before, has never 1790. During this memorable period, he was sent out 
mustered since the 10th of January, and then but in| under Major Willis and Lieut. Ebenezer Frothingham, 
part, and ’tis believed it will be utterly in vain to call | on what may with propriety be called a forlorn hope, as 
them out, they are so disgusted with being so miserably | one of a battalion entrusted with a duty, to which they 
imposed upon. In short, the whole is looked on to be | were imperiously called, as the savages were like the 
a most mischievous boyish trick, and has given.many | leaves of autum for number—this was in the region of 
a hearty well wisher to the government, occasion to re-| the Sandusky. The Indians killed every member of 
member William Biles’s words with much more char- | the battalion, except eleven,of which Mr. Hackney was 
ity. But it is unaccountable that he should thus ven- | one—a remarkable preservation—and pointing as with 
ture hardily of himself, without consulting or commu- | a sun beam to the protecting care of an over-ruling Pro- 
nicating it to any person in the least fit to advise him, | vidence! 
This instance of the alarm, and the business of William| In 1793, the subject of these notices settled in Mead- 
Biles, are specimens of his private way of management, | ville, diligent in his lawful pursuits, happy in his domes- 
and the latter is evidently convincing, how much he can | tic relations, and beloved by all his acquaintence. He 
be proof against all council and persuasion.” was elected colonel of the first regiment in Crawford 
county, and without disparagement to his worthy suc- 











——————————e—— cessors, none have ever shown themsel 
From the Crawford Messenger. of military office. Ser eret eee 
OBITUARY OF HON. JOSEPH HACKNEY. He removed to the banks of ,the Konnewonggo, in 


the year 1817, and gained by his urbanity, hospitality 
and correct conduct, the esteem and applause of his fel- 
low citizens, and their suffrages for various offices of 
honor and trust. He was appointed an associate judge, 
‘¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” on the organization of Warren county, for judicial pur- 


; : ; . ._ | poses, and discharged the duties of the office with dig- 
The writer of this notice regrets that imperious cir- nity, establishing his character asan upright aoa usefel 
cumstances, utterly beyond his control, preclude him judge, till the close of his life. T. A 


the pos@bility of giving such a biographical sketch, as 
is due to the memory of the Hon. Judge Hackney, who 
was distinguished for staunch ar Nene eee and CHAMBERSBURG. 

enerosity in his intercourse with the world, modest, in- : 

Saas ail amiable character, exemplary moral de- Correspondence of the New York Advocate. 
ortment, from early life, and a decided, firm, cheer- : CusmMBERsBuRe, Penn. June 6. 
Ful, and soul comforting reliance, through the special| Dear Sir—This town is situate on the eastern branch 
operations of the Holy Ghost, for at least the last year of the Conecocheague, twenty miles north of Hagers- 
of his pilgrimage, on the perfect righteousness and glo- | town, and contains about three thousand five hundred 
rious atonement of the blessed Redeemer. inhabitants. It is the shire town of Franklin county, 

A development of the murderous outrage upon the | and has a Court House, Jail, a Bank, ard as good credit 
happiness of his paternal roof from the reckless hands | 4S any in the state, and seven places of public worship, 
of a savage foe would harrow up the feelings of sensi- | v1Z:—2 Presbyterian, 1 German Lutheran, 1 Reformed, 
bility; but there isno time with the writer to enter into | 1 Roman Catholic, 1 Methodist, and 1 United Brethren. 
a detail of such interest, He simply states that the sub- | It is one of the prettiest towns in the state. The river 
ject of this article was a soldier under Col. Josiah Har- | bisects it on the western side, over which are neat stone 
mer, who had the command of the first regiment under | bridges, answering to several of the streets that cross it, 
the United States’ peace establishment. He was with | and on its banks are mills for manufacturing. Among 
that brave, but afterwards unfortunate officer, at the | those in the town, that of Dunlop and Madeira, for ma- 
building of Fort Harmer, at the mouth of the Musking- | nufacturing edge tools, deserves special notice and com- 
um, in 1785. mendation. It was commenced a few years ago on asmall 

In 1789, he went with Major, aftewards General | scale by one of the partners, and has by judicious ma- 
Doughty, of New Jersey, and Lieutenant Suydam, | nagement, arrived at a state of excellence unsurpassed 
up the Tennessee river, to conciliate the Indians in| in the country. They make broad, felling and ship- 
that region by a liberal distribution of presents from the | wright’s axes, cooper’s adzes, hatches, drawing knives, 

| 


The Hon. Joszrn Hackney, departed this like at 
Warren, Pa. on the 20th of May, at the age of sixty- 
nine years, 





—— 





Goverrment of the United States. Troubles, however, | chisels, &c, and give employment constantly to fify-three 
were allotted him by an all-wise Providence. The par- | hands, all able bodied men, nearly the whole of whom 
ty, consisting of fifteen, landed at the encampment of | are men with families. There are, therefore, between 
the first Indian village. ‘The tawny natives seemed to | three and four hundred people maintained by this one 
manifest great friendship, but the discerning Major | establishment. Besides giving direct support to so ma- 
Doughty discried something which foreboded treach-| ny, they necessarily use up large quantities of iron, 
ery. He put his men on their guard—and having be- | steel, coals, paper, twine, boxes and casks for packing, 
stowed the presents designed, the Indians all gave them | &c. The leading articles manufactured by them are 
their hands in token of their pretended amicable feel- | axes, hatchets, and drawing knives—of these they make 
ings, but Doughty and his men had scarcely wheeled | annually, 18,000 axes, 600 dozen of knives, and 3,000 
their boat in order to proceed to another village, when | dozen of hatchets. 

the savages all, seemingly with one accord, levelled} It is worthy of a particular notice, that they have 
their muskets and killed eleven at the first fire. Mr. | one man in their employment who makes, with ease to 
Hackney escaped with his life, as did the two officers | himself, 45 hatchets within the usual working hours, 
and one more; but one of his arms was broken by a| which is equal to the labor of three common hands. 
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G. A. Shyrock & Co. manufacture straw paper. | or any individual, exceeded the number of shares, on 


They are now erecting in the town, on the east side of 
the Conecocheague, a mill, for the purpose of extending 
their business, 150 feet long by 50 wide, and five stories 
high. Their present establishment is 2} miles below, 
on the river. When the new works get in complete 
operation, which will soon be the case, they estimate 
their daily production above 12,000 lbs. or 54 tonsa day. 

Half a mile below the town, Noel and Snider have a 
small woollen factory, of one hundred and thirty spin- 
dies, three looms, and several carding machines and 
pickers. 

George Faber has asmall card factory. He is the in- 
ventor of several useful machines and improvements. In 
the manufacture of machine cards, he has successfully 
adapted sheet lead to thin leather, such for instance as 
sheep skin. Indeed, any thin or common leather an- 
swers the purpose when backed by sheet lead. He has 
a patent for a machine for shelling and cleaning clover 
seed, a useful and valuable discovery. 

W. and S. Siebert have a foundry, where all kinds 
of castings are done,and where many hands are steadi- 
ly employed, 

Tuttle and Schneider manufacture tin ware and sheet 
iron stoves. They work up nearly 100 boxes of tin and 
about 10,000 Ibs. of sheet iron. They have already 
made and disposed of near 200 stovesthis year. They 
employ 10 hands constantly. 

There are many other establishments of interest and 
usefulness, giving employment to a great many hands— 
among them are,merchant or flour mills,another woollen 
factory, 4 tanneries and 2 breweries. 

The first white settler in Franklin county, and the 
founder of Chambersburg, was Col. Joseph Chambers— 
he died in 1788, at the age of 80. 





GIRARD BANK. 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR. 


GenTLEmMEN—Memorials signed by a number of the 
citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, com- 
plaining of the manner in which the proceedings of the 
commissioners, appointed to open books for the stock 
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to subscribe—-THERE HAS THEREFORE BEEN 
NO CASE MADE OUT UNDER THE ACT FOR 
EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE. 

But the depositions do contain allegations, which, if 
true, would seem to present a case proper for legislative 
inquiry; and being desirous that those who feel them- 
selves aggrieved should have an opportunity afforded 
them to have the subject of their complaints investiga- 
ted by the only authority possessing the power to do 
justice to all parties, I have considered it my duty to 
transmit to the General Assembly the documents ex- 
hibiting the causes of complaint in order that, if in- 
justice has been done to individuals or to the public, 
the proper remedy may be applied. In the mean time, 


the granting of the letters patent will abide the deter- 
mination of the legislature. 


flarrisburg, June 6, 1832. 


either of the days, for which by law they were entitled 


[GEO. WOLF. 





House or Representatives, Friday, June 8. 

The committee to whom was referred the message of 
the Governor, relative to the Girard Bank, reported: 

That, after a careful examination of the documents 
transmitted by the Governor with his message, the 
committee are of opinion, that the legislature would 
not be justified in interfering to prevent the charter of 
the bank. The depositions are ex-parte merely, but if 
their contents be taken to be fully proved, in the opi- 
nion of your committee, there would be no case made 
out for legislative interposition. The law, as the Go- 
vernor currectly states, contemplated one contingency 
upon which he would be authorized to withhold the let- 
ters patent. He has decided that the testimony did not 
prove a case, for his interference. He is guoad hoc the 
judge, and his decision is conclusive upon all the par- 
ties upon the subject. The law providing for the sub- 
scriptions to the Girard Bank, does not expressly state 
any other contingency than that mentioned by the Go- 
vernor, in which the letters patent may be withheld. 
The committee do not know any general principal of 
law, that authorizes the legislature to defeat any of their 
own grants, on account of the misconduct of agents ap- 


of the Girard Bank, were conducted, and requesting | pointed by themselves, and thus violate the rights of 
the executive to enforce the authority with which he is | individuals bona fide acquired. 


_ by law invested, of refusing the letters patent, were re- 
ceived on the second instant, accompanied by the de- 
positions of individuals in support of the allegations 
contained in the memorials. 

The first section of the ‘‘act to incorporate the Girard 
Bank in the city of Philadelphia,” contains a proviso, 
‘that neither of the commissioners nor any subscriber 
to the stock, either in his own name, or as agent of an- 
other, or through the agency of any one, shall be al- 
lowed to take more than five shares the first day, ten 
shares the second day, and fiftv shares the third; but if 
all the capital stock shall not be subscribed for on or 
before the third day, then a subscription for any number 
of shares remaining unsubscribed for, shall be allowed; 
and in case of a violalion of the foregoing provision, and 
complaint made thereof to the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Governor shall forthwith inquire into the 
truth of said complaint, and if he find the same duly 
supported, it shall be his duty to withhold the charter of 
incorporation,” &c. 

The authority vested in the Governor by the act is, 
according to my construction of it, limited exclusively 
to the act of subscription for the stock, and unless it 
shall appear that the commissioners, or others subscri- 
bing for the stock, did each for himself, or as agent for 
others, subscribe for more than five shares on the first 
day, ten shares on the second day, and fifty shares on 
the third day, the power of the executive to interfere 
by withholding the charter, isat an end. The deposi- 
tions accompanying the memorials contain no allega- 
tions, nor do they disclose a single fact from which it 
can be inferred that the commissioners or either of them, 


By the law providing for the chartering of this bank, 
the subscribers are required to pay five dollars on each 
| share subscribed. Any individual who may have sub- 
scribed to the Girard Bank, and paid the first instal- 
ment, has a vested right in the stock. It isa contract 
substantially complete. It would be therefore, uncon- 
stitutional, as well as unjust, for the legislature to im- 
pair its obligation. If there should have been fraud in 
all parties, the proper remedy would be judicial investi- 
gation. The committee would therefore recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution. 
Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 


YRADE OF THE ScuuyLKILL.—We are informed that 
on Monday, the 4th instant, 117 vessels passed through 
Gray’s Ferry Bridge, 40 of which were brigs and large 
schooners, and a few days before 104 passed through, 
exclusive of boats that passed under the bridge. We 
are also informed, that formerly only 3 or 4 passed 
through in a week. 

A day or two since, a gentleman counted sixty mast- 

| ed vessels within sight, and between South street wharf 
and the Market street Permanent Bridge— Poul, Adv. 
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